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FABM  MEWS  DIGEST 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  News  Digest  prepared 
for  us  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  digest  not  only 
gives  the  latest  findings  and  activities  of  the  Department  scientists,  but 
also  gives  practical  hints  of  use  on  the  farm. 


Directions  for  growing  Easter  lilies,  and  nineteen  other  easily  prop- 
agated lilies,  are  oontained  in  a  Circular  just  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    This  Circular  No.  23  tells  how  to  increase  stocks  of  lilies  and 
produce  bulbs  for  market  and  is  entitled  "A  Score  of  Easily  Propagated  Lilies." 


Farmers  report  that  they  intend  to  plant  a  bigger  acreage  of  corn, 
oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  than  last  year.     If  they  carry  out  those  in- 
tentions and  get  average  yields,  they  arc  likely  to  meet  a  less  favorable 
market  than  they  have  for  last  yearTs  crop.    Potato  growers  are  also  planning 
to  plant  almost  twelve  per  cent  more  acreage  than  they  harvested  last  year,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  in  the  Government's  January  outlook  report,  that  any  increase 
would  probably  result  in  lower  returns.     Intentions  to  plant  more  acreage  to 
all  important  types  of  tobacco    are  reported.     If  the  intended  increase  is 
made  it  may  result  in  excessive  supplies,  except  in  the  case  of  the  cigar 
types  of  tobacco. 


Eastward    the  combined  harvester- thresher  is  making  its  way.  Successful 
in  California  for  many  years,  the  combined  harvester  has  given  general  satis- 
faction in  harvesting  wheat  in  the  Great  Plains  region.    The  combines  cut 
down  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  threshing,  they  reduce  the*  amount  of  labor 
needed,  and  shorten  the  harvest  and  threshing  period.     Combines  shouldnH  be 
expected  to  make  the  success  in  the  moist,  Eastern  States  that  they  have  in  the 
semi-arid  western  whe at- growing  regions.    However,  a  farmer  who  has  a  big  • 
acreage  of  crops  to  be  harvested,  or  who  can  use  his  combine  on  neighboring 
farms,  may  find  the  machine  a  profitable  investment.     Indications  are  that 
the  combine  will  be  used  more  in  many  sections  of  the  East  in  the  next  few 
years. 


****  ***** 
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Men  who  own  forest  producir  ,  land  in  the  Lake  States  have  an  opportunity 
before  them,     of  course,  satisfact  ry  returns  from  forestry  can't  be  promised 
in  sweeping  terms  any  more  than  returns  from  lumber  or  paper  manufacture.  But 
there  is  an  opportunity  in  growing  timber  which  is  worth  expert  study.  That 
goes  farr  the  big  business  institution  and  for  owners  of  land,  in  big  tracts 
or  in  farm  wood  lots,  the  earning  capacity  of  which,  without  tree  growth, 
will  become  either  a  doubtful  asset  or  an  outright  liability.     The  measures 
necessary  to  keep  forest  land  productive  and  to  produce  timber  crops  are 
told  in  [Department  Bulletin  No.  1496  on  "Timber  Growing  and  Logging  Practice 
in  the  Lake  States." 


It  is  generally  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  are  kept  at  a  loss,  that  about  one- third  return  little  or  no 
profit,  and  that  only  about  one- third  yield  big  profits.    Records  of  large 
numbers  of  cows  in  dairy-herd- improvement  associations  show  that  on  the  . 
average  high-producing  cows  pay  better.     In  order  to  improve  your  dairy  herd, 
however,  you  must  have  records  furnishing  information  for  culling,  feeding, 
and  breeding.      The  cooperative  dairy-herd- improvement  association  has  proved 
the  best  way  to  get  such  records.    Ask  for  Leaflet  No.  19.     It  tells  about 
"Improving  Dairy  Herds." 

Speaking  of  that,  however,  it  pays  to  have  a  purebred  dairy  bull. 
Records  from  all  parts  of  the  country  show  that  cows  averaging  4,695  pounds 
of  milk  and  179  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year,  when  mated  to  purebred  sires 
produced  daughters  that  averaged  7,607  pounds  of  milk  and  300  pounds  of 
butterfat.     That's  a  gain  of  2,912  pounds  of  milk  and  121  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  one  generation.    That  butterfat  at  fifty  cents  a  pound  would  be  worth 
sixty  dollars.    Allowing  about  25  per  cent  for  the  extra  feed  needed  for  the 
higher  production,  the  net  gain  per  daughter  due  to  the  purebred  bull  would 
be  forty-five  dollars.    A  purebred  bull  would  soon  pay  for  itself  at  that  rate. 
The  value  of  "Purebred  Dairy  Sires"  is  further  pointed  out  in  Leaflet  No.  16. 


The  practice  of  feeding  soy  beans  to  hogs  has  made  the  soft  pork  problem 
a  wider  one  than  it  used  to  be.    But  soy  beans  can  be  used  in  hog  feeding 
without  producing  soft  pork.     Satisfactory  butcher  stock  can  be  produced  by 
pasturing  soy  beans  with  pigs  weighing    about  115  pounds  or  more,  and  allow- 
ing the  pigs  a  daily  ration  of  corn  amounting  to  2\  per  cent,  of  their  weight. 
Then  after  they  have  grazed  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  by  putting  them  in  a 
lot  and  feeding  them  corn  and  tankage  until  they  have  gained  one  and  a  half 
times  as  much  weight  in  the  lot  as  on  the  pasture,  you    can  get  hogs  with 
firm  fat. 


"How  much  wood  would  a-woodchuck  chuck  if  a  woodchuck  would  chuck 
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wood?"  is  an  old  question.    Bt»t -  there  is  little  doubt  about  the  amount  of 
damage  woodchucks  or  groundhogs  are  doing  these  days.    A  large  number  of  farm- 
ers who  had  never  seen  a  wocdchuck  up  to  ten  years  ago  are  now  finding  them- 
selves forced  to  fight  woodchucks  as  serious  pests.    Woodchucks  injure  growing 
and  shocked  corn,  truck  crops,  young  fruit  trees,  and  poultry.    But  they  seem 
especially  fond  of  forage  crops  such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  and  .other  legumes. 
They  follow  plantings  of  soy  beans  as  they  are  moved  from  one  field  to  another 
in  crop  rotation.     In  addition  to  the  forage  they  actually  eat,  their  burrow- 
ing habits  also  help  reduce  the  crop.    But  in  April  and  May  is  the  best  time 
to  destroy  them.     You  can  spot  the  burrows  easily  now  and  the  woodchucks  are 
more  concentrated  than  they  will  be  later  in  the  summer,  when  the  young  wood- 
chucks have  gone  out  in  the  world  to  root  for  themselves.    Leaflet  No.  21,  on 
"Woodchuck  control  in  the  Eastern  States,"  tells  how  to  keep  down  damage  from 
them. 


At  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  farmersr  Business  organizations  in  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  cooperative  buying.    Peeds,  fuel 
containers,  seeds,  fertilizers,  building  materials,  fencing,  implements  and 
machinery,  hardware.,   spraying  material, and  general    merchandise  are  included 
in  the  list  of  things  being  bought  by  members  through  their  associations.  Buy- 
ing things  needed  for  production  on  the  farm  in  this  way  is  on  the  increase. 


A  study  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Central  States 
showed,  in  more  than  half  the  counties  surveyed,  that  more  than  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  tenants  are  related  to  the  landlords.      Among  States  having  much 
farm  tenancy,  Yifisconsin  has  the  highest  percentage  of  tenants  related  to  their 
landlords.     The  percentage  for  Wisconsin    is  40  per  cent  compared  with  20  per 
cent  in  Dakota,  the  lowest  of  the  North  and  Western  States  in  point  of  kin- 
ship of  the  tenant  and  his  landlord. 


Machinery  used  in  the  fight  against  the  corn  borer  last  year  has  been 
reconditioned  for  the  campaign  this  season.     993  tractors,  602  plows,  127 
light  trucks,  90  heavy  trucks,  and  more  than  350  stubble  beaters  are  now  ready, 
besides  the  150  stubble  beaters  used  in  the  fields  the  past  fall  and  winter. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced  examinations 
for  associate  physiologist  and  histologist  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industy  at 
$3,000  to  $3,600  annual  salary.    Applications  for  this  position  must  be  on  file 
with  the  commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.  not  later  than  April  24. 
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The  Commission  has  also  announced  an  examination  for  Junior  Veterinaria 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  $1,860  a  year.     Application  for  this  job 
must  be  in  not  later  than  A^ril  23.     Further  information  about  these  positions 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Civil  oervice  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    Here  is  the  list  of  bulletins  mentioned  during  this  talk.  They 
can  be  secured  through  this  Statio:  :     "A  Score  of  Easily  Propagated  Lilies" 
is  Circular  No.  23.     "The  Combined  Harvester- Thresher  in  the  Great  Plains"  is 
Technical  Bulletin  No.  70.     "Timber  Growing  and  Logging  Practice  in  the  Lake 
States"  is  Department  Bulletin  No.  1496.     "Improving  Dairy  Herds"  is  Leaflet 
No.  19.     "Purebred  Dairy  Sires"  is  Leaflet  No.  16.     "Woodchuck  Control  in  the 
Eastern  States"is  Leaflet  No.  21. 
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AI^OUNCEIviENT :      Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Hews  Digest  prepared 
for  us  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  digest  not  only- 
gives  the  latest  findings  and  activities  of  the  Department  scientists,  hut 
alfco  gives  practical  hints  of  use  on  the  farm. 


Next  week,  April  22-28,  is  American  Forest  Week,  by  proclamation 
of  The  President,     Speakers  and  writers  throughout  the  United  States  will 
during  the  week  call  attention  to  the  80,000  fires  which  every  year  sweep 
our  woodlands,  and  emphasize  the  need  for  better  timber  protection  by  fire 
prevention.    They  will  also  point  out  the  need  of  reforestation  and  sound 
timber  management  to  restore  and  maintain  in  a  productive  condition  the 
vast  areas  of  cut-over,  burned-over  and  idle  land  which  are  at  present 
making  no  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  future  timber  supply  of  the  country. 


But*care  of  the  farm  wood-lot  is  not  the  only  agricultural  problem 
to  which  we  should  give  more  thought.    Farmers  may  save  money,  by  giving 
more  attention  to  planning  in  advance.    VJhen  his  business  is  planned  ahead 
with  estimates  of  probable  expenses  and  receipts  the  farmer  is  able  to 
decide  better  what  and  how  much  to  raise  of  the  different  crops.,  so  as  to 
make  the  best  returns.    Time  spent  in  drawing  up  a  practical  farm  budget 
is  as  well  spent  as  time  used  in  any  other  job. 


The  farm  population  of  this  country  is  decreasing*    The  adoption  of 
machines  and  science  in  agriculture*  lessening  the  need  for  farm  labor,  and 
new  jobs  in  the  cities  created  by  industrial  expansion  account  for  much  of 
the  decrease  in  farm  population.     So  say  the  agricultural  sociologists. 
They  point  out  that  farm  population  began  to  decrease  long  before  the  recent 
agricultural  depression.    The  worrisome  thing  about  losses  in  farm  population 
is  whether  good  farmers  or  bad  are  leaving.    One  encouraging  conclusion  is 
that  the  "master-farmer"  movement  tends  to  check  the  drift  of  leaders  to 
the  cities.    But  If  excessive  farm  depopulation  is  to  be  prevented,  farming 
communities  must  have  better  health  facilities,  better  schools,  libraries, 
and  clubs,  as  well  as  improved  economic  conditions. 
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There  is  now  one  motor  cai\  truck  or  tractor  for  every  5.13  persons 
in  the  United  States ;    Last  year  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  increased  more 
than  one  million. 


Although  it  is  too  early -.to  say  for  certain  how  much  gasoline  and 
motor  car  taxes  will  bring  in  this  year,  it  is  estimated  that  Highway  de- 
partments of  the  48  States  will  spend  25  per  cent  more  on  roads  this  year 
than  the  estimates  made  this  time  last  year.     State,  county,  and  local 
authorities  in  all  the  States  are  expected  to  spend  a  total  of  nearly  one 
billion  three  hundred  million  dollars  for  building  and  keeping  up  the  roads 
and  bridges.    More  than  20,000  miles  of  surfaced  road  will  be  built  with 
Federal  aid  and  about  8,000  miles  of  graded  and  drained  roads. 


Extension  leaders  have  decided  that  there  should  be  no  let-up  in 
effort  this  spring  or  this  fall  or  next  spring  in  carrying  to  the  farmer 
com-borer  control  methods.    The  extension  forces  will  go  ahead  preparing 
the  farmer  to  live  with  the  corn  borer  and  grow  corn  profitably.     In  the 
meantime,  the  scientists  are  doing  what  they  can  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
In  their  search  in  European  fields  for  parasitic  insects  that  prey  on  the 
European  corn  borer,  they  have  found  some  queer  insects,  too.    For  example, 
they  have  found  one  species  of  insect  that  uses  the  corn  borer  as  a  combined 
incubator  and  diet  kitchen.     The  mother  insect  injects  a  poisonous  fluid  into 
the  corn  borer  which  paralyzes  the  corn  borer.    She  then  lays  ten  or  twenty 
eggs  inside  the  corn  borer,  where  they  hatch  out  and  where  the  young  then 
proceed  to  feed  upon  the  interior  of  our  famous  corn  pest  until  they  are 
ready  to  spin  their  cocoons. 


Speaking  of  pests,  Johnson  grass  is  a  troublesome  weed,  common  in 
the  Southern  States  and  locally  distributed  in  the  far  West..   It  is  hard  to 
get  rid  of.  '  In  several  localities  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  however,  instead  of 
trying  to  eradicate  Johnson  grass,  it  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  use 
the  plant  as  a  hay  crop  in  rotation  \vith  intertilled  crops  such  as  corn. 
Various  methods  of  controlling  Johnson  grass  are  described  in  a  new  Farmers 
Bulletin  No.  1537  on  "Johnson  Grass  as  a  Weed." 


Sugar  cane  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  shortly 
search  the  unexplored  wilds  of  New  Guinea  for  varieties  of  sugar  cane  which 
may  prove  resistant  to  the  mosaic  and  root  diseases.    New  Guinea  is  believed 
to  be  the  original  home  of  sugar  cane  and  the  use  of  disease-resistant 
varieties  is  considered  the  most  feasible  method  of  improving  the  production 
of  sugar-cane  in  the  South.    The  scientists  will  use  an  airplane  to  penetrate 
the  wilds,  and  speed  up  their  search. 
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A  dairy  calf  must  have  good  feed  and  care  in  order-  to  grow  and 
develop  properly.    A  calf  that  gets  a  good  start  during  the  first  six 
months  has  a  "better  chance  of  developing  into  a  "big-size  animal  capable 
of  giving  a  good  account  of  itself  when  mature  tban  one  that  gets  a  poor 
start.    How  to  give  the  calf  that  proper  start  is  explained  in  Leaflet 
No.  20,  just  issued,  on  "Care  of  the  Dairy  Calf*" 


Growing  chicks  and  laying  hens  also  heed  comfortable  houses  that 
are  dry  and  roomy,  with  plenty' of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.     It  never  pays 
to  overcrowd  them.    For  that  reason,  the  Department  has  just  issued  detailed 
information  on  the  principles  of  poultry-house  construction  in  its  Farmers. 
Bulletin  No.  1554  called  "Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures".    This  bulletin  in- 
cludes a  plan  of  a  brooder  house  and  one  of  a  laying  house. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced  examina- 
tions for  the  following  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils? 
A  biochemist  in  soil  fertility  at  $3,800  to  $5,000  a  year;  an  associate 
soil  technologist  at  $3,000  to  $3,600  a  yeatw  and  an  assistant  soil 
technologist  1  at  $2^400  to  $3,000  a  year.    Aisd  for  a  pathologist  for 
small  fruit  investigations  in  the  Bureau. of ■ Plant  Industry  at  $3,800  to; 
$5,000.    Applications  for  the&e  examinations 1  must  J be  oh  file  with  the, 
Commission  not  later  than  May  8*    Further  particulars  iCan  be  bbtain'ed  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington;  D.C; 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    Now  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who  may  have  missed 
some  of  the  bulletin  numbers  just  mentioned,  we  will  repeat: 

The  bulletin  op  "Johnson  Grass  as  a  Weed"  is  Farmers 
Bulletin  No.  1537. 

"Care  of  the  Dairy  Calf"  is  Leaflet  No.  20, 

"Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures"  is  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1554. 

These  publications  may  be  obtained  upon  request  through 

this  station. 
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FARM  HEWS  DIGEST  Sat.  April  28,  1928 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

ANNOUNCEMENT :  Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  News  Digest: prepared 
for  us  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  digest  not  only- 
gives  the  latest  findings  and  activities  of  the  Department  scientists,  but 
also  gives  practical .hints  of  use  on  the  farm. 

***** 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  adopted  a  new,  faster,  and  more 
flexible  system  of  collecting  daily  weather  reports.     The  new  system  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  need  of  aviators  for  reports  of  upper-air  conditions  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  such  reports  were  available  under  the  system  of  distributing 
weather  messages  by  telegraph  which  has  hitherto  been  in  vogue.    Many  other 
interests  will  now  be  able  to  get  weather  information  more  directly  and  earlier 
in  the  morning  and  evening. 


The  Forest  Service  will  carry  its  investigation,  of  forest  taxation 
into  several  more  States  this  Spring.    This  investigation  is  to  find  the 
facts  bearing  upon  the  taxation  of  forest  lands,  with  a  view  to  placing  the 
taxing  of  our  wood  crop  lands  upon  a  sounder  basis.    Field  investigations 
will  begin  in  Oregon  in  June  and  possibly  in  New  England.    The  plan  calls 
for  a  complete  study  in  each  of  the  more  important  forest  regions  of  the 
United  States . 


State  forest  nurseries  in  the  Central  States  report  a  growing  demand 
for  planting  stock.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that  hardwood  timber  crops 
grown  on  the  farm  can  be  marketed  profitably.     Also  the  by-products  from 
thinning  and  "weeding"  a  well  managed  farm  woodland  can  be  used  as  fuel,  fence 
posts  and  poles  needed  on  the.  farm.    The  great  hardwood  forests  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  the  finest  that  ever 
grew  in  the  temperate  zone.    But  the  clearing  of  land  was  carried  too  far. 
Now  there  are  thousands  of  acres  lying  idle  when  they  could  be  growing  valuable 
timber  crops. 
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Plans  are  being  made  for  the  recovery  and  reestablishment  of  forest 
crops  on  seven  million  acres  or  more  of  cut-over,  burned-over  and  waste 
forest  lands  in  Wisconsin. 


The  Forest  Service  has  asked  all  who  visit  the  woods  to  help  in  its 
campaign  to  cut  do?/n  the  damage  done  by  fires  in  forests  and  wood-lots 
throughout  the  country.    Curing  the  past  ten  years  we  have  had  over  fifty 
thousand  forest  fires  a  year  in  this  country.     An  average  of  fifteen  million 
acres  are  swept  by  fires  which  do  a  damage  of  more  than  twenty  million 
dollars  a  year.    And  that  doesn't  count  the  damage  to  young  growth,  to  water- 
sheds, to  grazing  lands,  and  to  recreational  facilities.    Be  careful  with 
fire  in  the  woods. 


And  speaking  of  the  products  of  our  woods,  chemists  of  the.' Department 
of  Agriculture  have  succeeded  in  devising  a  process  for  preparing  a  real 
maple  flavoring  more  concentrated  than  maple  sugar* 


The  sugar-cane  moth  borer,  which  tunnels  into  the  stalk  and  kills 
the  cane,  in  five  years  has  caused  a  loss  in  sugar  production  in  Louisiana, 
alone  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  tons.    Among  the  measures  recommended 
to  control  sugar-cane  moth  borers  are:  the  leaving  of  the  trash  in  the 
fields,  except  pieces  of  cane,  to  harbor  parasite  enemies  of  the  borer; 
the  collection  and  destruction  of  all  scraps  of  cane  left  on  the  plantation; 
the  possible  substitution  of  some  other  crop  for  corn,  as  sugar-cane  borers 
develop  faster  and  in  greater  numbers  on  corn  than  on  cane;  low  cutting  of 
the  cane;  the  introduction  of  foreign  parasites,   and  the  treatment  of  sesd 
cane  by  submerging  it  in  water  to  kill  the  grubs  of  the  sugar-cane  moth. 


After-war  reconstruction  in  Prance  has  brought  about  growing  markets 
for  cereals  and  animal  products,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  according  to  Department 
of  Agriculture  economists  who  have  just  completed/agricultural  survey  of 
that  country.    There  is  now  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  French  cities 
and  industrial  centers  than  ever  before.     In  France  as  in  America,  the 
population  of  the  cities  has  been  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
communities.    Farm  labor  is  scarce  and  expensive.     Women  are  replacing  men 
as  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  soil  productivity  is  decreasing.     French  farmers 
have  had  to  make  a  series  of  adjustments  in  their  farming  in  recent  years. 
When  the  world  market  was  flooded  with  American  wheat ,  French  farmers  turned 
to  animal  industry.    The  world  market  became  flooded  with  American  Cotton 
and  Australian  wool,  and  French  farmers  abandoned  flax,  hemp,  and  wool  pro- 
duction and  turned  to  meat.    Now  the  world  market  is  being  flooded  with 
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frozen  meat  and  the  French  farmers  are  turning  more  and  more  to  dairying. 


The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  has  announced  that  the  restrictions 
placed  last  year  limiting  the  importation  of  narcissus  bulbs  for  propagation 
to  100,000  bulbs  per  variety  will  be  continued  during  the  shipping  season 
of  1928.    The  Board  has  also  ordered  that  further  special  permits  for  the 
importation  of  the  narcissus  varieties  Von  Sion,  Barri  conspicuous,  Ornatus, 
and  Empress  be  refused,  as  there  is  now  a  supply  of  such  bulbs  available  in 
this  country,  free  from  bulb  pests  of  foreign— grown  stock. 


Half  the  lambs  sold  for  slaughter  in  the  United  States  are  eaten  east 
of  Ohio  and  Worth  of  the  Potomac  River.    Hew  York  City  alone  takes  almost 
a  third  of  the  supply.    The  three  Pacific  Coast  States  take  more  than  a  sixth 
of  the  national  supply.-   When  the  per  capita  consumption  of  lamb  in  the  Middle 
West  and  South  equals  that  of  the  East  and  Pacific  slope,  the  sheep  industry  will 
have  to  raise  a  great  many  more  lambs. 


Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  livestock 
sanitation  treaty  which  provides  more  uniform  quarantine  regulations  and 
further  safeguards  livestock  health  on  the  North  American  Continent.. 


Small  livestock  scales  are  best  for  light  loads.    The  big  scales 
commonly  used  v/ere  originally  introduced  when  the  average  shipment  of  cattle 
was  much  bigger  than  at  present.    But  a  30,000  or  40,000  pound  capacity  scale 
should  not  be  used  for  weighing  single  animals  and  small  drafts.     Some  stock- 
yards have  begun  to  adopt  the  smaller  4,000  to  6,000  pound  scales  and  find 
them  much  more  satisfactory  and  accurate  for  the  smaller  lots. 

But  all  scales  should  be  tested  periodically  with  standard  test  weights 
to  the  capacity  at  which  they  are  commonly  used.     The  accuracy  of  scales  in 
weighing  heavy  loads  can  not  be  safely  established  from  tests  made  at  lighter 
loads . 
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